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As I lay in my sleeping-bag, I formulated a plan to return
and examine the possibility of a route up the crest to the north-
east ridge in preference to the route I had followed the previous
day, but when, after a struggle, I extricated myself from my
sleeping-bag I knew that I was too weak, too worn down by
altitude to do anything more, and that I must retreat as quickly as
possible. This decision was rendered additionally necessary by
the fact that in cooking my breakfast I used the last of the fuel ;
another night at Camp Six was therefore out of the question, for
a man cannot exist at twenty-seven thousand four hundred feet
without hot drinks to keep up his bodily warmth.

My breakfast eaten, I pulled on my wind jacket with many
halts to gasp for breath, packed my few belongings in my ruck-
sack, and set off down to Camp Five. As I went, I took one last
look at the little tent that had sheltered Shipton and me, in my
case for three nights, so well. It looked strangely forlorn on the
great roof of Mount Everest, the sole evidence of man's handiwork
in an unvarying desolation of rocks and snow ; the highest camp
that has ever been pitched.

The morning was calm as I made my way across the Yellow
Band, following an easier route than the one Shipton and I had
taken during the ascent, which had been discovered by Longland
during his descent. Having gone for some distance almost
horizontally towards the north-east shoulder, I found that in
order to reach easy ground it was necessary to descend some
two hundred feet of steep rocks and snow. I went down very
slowly and carefully, partly because my legs felt unpleasantly
weak, and partly because the snow was loose and evil to tread.
All went well until I was within fifty feet of the easy ground.
I had stopped for a moment, undecided as to the easiest route,
when, chancing to look to the north-west, I was puzzled to see
the slopes of Everest in that direction disappearing behind a
curious fuzzy-looking cloud that was advancing with astonishing
speed. Before I had time to realise what it meant there came a
sudden and terrific gust of wind which nearly blew me away
from my holds. Then came another gust and another, and next
minute I was clinging on for all I was worth in the midst of
furious clouds of wind-driven snow.

Never in my mountaineering experience have I seen a storm
approach so quickly and with such unexpectedness. In one
instant safety was changed to danger, and an easy descent into one
of extreme difficulty. Somehow or other I struggled down to the
easy ground. There the wind was, if anything, worse. My head
was protected by a woollen Balaclava helmet, but even so it was